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that he took pleasure in talking with her. She
could not but see that, while his melancholy and
disquiet grew upon him every day, she possessed
the power of banishing it for the time. Her pre-
sence illumined him ; life and hopeful enthusiasm
would flash anew from him if she was by. This
intercourse stimulated all her intellectual powers,
and its first effect was to increase her already keen
desire of knowledge. To keep pace with the
electric mind of this companion required some
effort on her part, and she applied herself with
renewed zeal to her studies. Nothing irritated
her stepmother so much as to see her deep in a
book, and in order to escape from Mrs. Godwin's
petty persecution Mary used, whenever she could,
to transport herself and her occupations to Old St.
Pancras Churchyard, where she had been in the
habit of coming to visit her mother's grave.
There, under the shade of a willow tree, she would
sit, book in hand, and sometimes read, but not
always. The day-dreams of Dundee would now
and again return upon her. How long she seemed
to have lived since that time! Life no longer
seemed " so commonplace an affair/' nor yet her
own part in it so infinitesimal if Shelley thought
her conversation and companionship worth the
having.

Before very long he had found out the secret
of her retreat, and used to meet her there.    He